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brought to justice.1    More  than this, some
rare instances may be cited of Governors who took a real interest in the well-being of the provincials. The elder Cato drove the usurers out of Sardinia, and abolished the local contributions usually paid to the praetors.2 The very valuable correspondence,, which has fortu-
1  It is worthy of note that one of the last acts performed by the  Senate (circa  A.D.  470) before the final extinction of the Western Empire was the trial and condemnation  of  Arvandus,  a   Prefect  of Gaul,   who  had rendered himself conspicuous by his  oppression of the provincials.    Gregorovius (" Rome in the Middle Ages," vol. i., p. 241) says:   "This trial was one of the most honourable   deeds which graced the dying days of the Senate.    For Gaul, however, it was but an empty and formal satisfaction, since the Governors of the province continued, not only to drain it with the same rapacity as before, but further betrayed   it into the  hands  of the Visigoths; in fact, the immediate successor of Arvandus, Seronatus (a new Catiline), was for these offences punished by the Senate with death."
2  ec Fugatique ex insula feneratores, et sumptus, quos in cultum praetorum socii facere soliti erant, circumcisi, aut sublati" (Livy, xxxii. 27).    Livy adds that, although Cato was a man of the highest integrity (sanctus et innocens), it was generally thought that he was too severe on the usurers (asperior tamen in fenore coercendo habitus).    It is highly probable that Cato, with the best intentions, violated every sound economic law, and ended by doing more harm than good.